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THE riICE OF TOLERANCE. 


BY 8S. E. KISER. 
We let the wrongs spread out and grow 
A little worse, day after day; 
We pass them over as we go 
With careless haste upon the way. 


At last, when things have grown so bad 
That tolerance is put to flight, 

We beat the air, and, sick and sad, 
Behold the giant we must fight. 


Great efforts and dear time we spend 
Endeavoring to rend apart 
Sin’s vast intrenchments, at the end, 
That were so little at the start. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





At Melbourne, Victoria, Wednesday, 
July 26, the Victorian Assembly passed a 
bill granting the elective franchise to 
women, 





The Daughters of Massachusetts will 
hold, in honor of Massachusetts Old Hon e 
Week, their fourth annual reception «n 
Monday, July 31, three to five o’clock, :t 
The Brunswick, Boston, to welcome dir- 
tinguished officials and home comers. 





Professor Kirkland, the State superin- 
tendent of moth work, says: “The real 
solution of the problem of suppression of 
the pest would be the intelligent and 
hearty coédperation of every citizen. Ev- 
ery man should work against the pests, 
instead of only a few; and when every- 
body appreciates this the moth will disap- 
pear.’? This is a work in which the quick 
eye and deft hand of a woman may be of 
special use, and the saving of our precious 
trees should surely appeal to all. 





“It is strange how slow men are to 
recognize that in all matters of practical 
hygiene women are necessary,’’ says Amer- 
ican Magazine. ‘‘We shall never have 
clean cities until they undertake the job, 
nor shall we know how to be good nation- 
al housekeepers until the private house- 
keepers of the nation extend their heredi- 
tary function to public needs and duties. 
Every time the women are given a chance 
to clean up a dirty city, carry on a crusade 
against public disgraces and immoralities, 
they are successful, and there is at once a 
new order of things. There should bea 
women’s civic club or city improvement 
league in every American city and town.” 





In view of recent events, it was a fortu- 
nate chance that led Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett to select John Paul Jones as the 
leading character in her latest novel, 
“The Tory Lover.”’ Admirers of that 





naval hero consider Miss Jewett’s pen 
picture one of the few that do justice to 
the motives and character of the great 
“sea-fighter.’’ At the festive board with 
his New England friends, and when tread- 
ing again the deck of the Ranger, he is 
portrayed as the genial companion and 
the loyal patriot, led by a sense of duty to 
a life of warfare and hardship. It is in- 
teresting to note that in her delineation 
Miss Jewett had the advantage of a de- 
scription of the Captain given to her fam- 
ily by a member of his own crew, an old 
sailor, who died about 1845. 


A SUNDAY IN SEATTLE. 


On their way home from the National 
Convention, the editors of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL spent a Sunday in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. It was an experience never to be 
forgotten. We urge all our friends who 
visit the Pacific coast to plan to passa 
few days in that great city of the far 
Northwest. 

Some one has said, referring to scenery, 
that there is more beauty in Seattle alone 
than in the whole of New England. This 
is an exaggeration; yet there is certainly 
no one city in New England that can com- 
pare with Seattle in natural beauty. In- 
deed, there must be few cities in the world 
that can do so. From a water-tower on 
one of the highest hills, there is a view 
over all the surrounding coumtry. The 
picture is matchless, owing to the ex- 
traordinary combination of sea, lakes, 
forest, and snow-clad mountain peaks. 
Seattle lies on Puget Sound, which had 
been to us @ mere name on the map. In 
reality, it is a:magnificent inland. sea, ex- 
tending inward about 200 miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, with a winding coast-line 
of 1,600 miles, and a depth of from 60 to 
1,000 feet, clear of sunken rocks or any 
impediments to navigation. Seattle has 
a noble harbor, where vessels of the deep- 
est draught can come close up to the 
shore, It is the terminus of several trans- 
continental railroads, and is the gateway 
ofa great and ever-growing commerce be- 
tween the United States and Canada on 
the one side, and Alaska and the Orient 
on the other. The largest freighters in 
the world sail from Seattle. It is clearly 
destined to become a great metropolis, 
the centre of an immense trade. It was 
settled in 1852, and named after a friendly 
Indian chief. In 1870, it had only 1,100 
inhabitants. Now the city and its suburbs 
contain 185,000 people. 

Seattle covers some 30 square miles, It 
is built on a series of broad ridges running 
parallel to the sbore, rising from 200 to 
300 feet above sea-level, with valleys be- 
tween them, and it stretches over several 
high hills. The conformation of the land 
ensures perfect drainage. 

On one side is Puget Sound, witb its 
bold promontories and green wooded 
islands; on another side is a lake twenty- 
five miles long; and two smaller lakes lie 
wholly within the city limits. These 
lakes, and_the great trees for which this 
region is famous, give Seattle beautiful 
parks. Looking from the water-tower, 
you see the Sound and the lakes covered 
with large and small steamers, pleasure 
yachts and sailboats gliding in every di- 
rection; the surrounding country largely 
covered with dark, primeval forest; as a 
background, the Olympic and Cascade 
ranges of mountains, and on the horizon 
the stately peaks of Mt. Baker and Mt. 
Rainier, clad in eternal snow. In the dis- 
tance are visible the buildings of the 
Washington State University (coéduca- 
tional), which has for part of its campus 
300 acres of fir forest. On Arbor Day, in- 
stead of planting trees, the students cut 
paths through their wood. 

Though the city lies so far to the North, 
the winter climate is mild. There is little 
snow, though a good deal of rain. Flowers 
bloem out of doors through eleven months 
of the year. The lady who has charge of 
decorating the Unitarian Church told us 
that she could get the needed flowers from 
the gardens of the members in every 
month except January. 

Seattle used to be the home of a few 
Indians, and an occasional meeting-place 
for thousands, owing to its convenient 
situation. From the tower, we were 
shown the spot, on a distant promontory, 
where Mr. A. A. Denny, one of the early 
settlers, made his first home. He was of 
Irish descent, and had a little boy whose 
hair was of a bright and vivid red. The 
Indians looked upon this child as a great 
curiosity. They came for miles in their 
canoes to see the little boy whose hair was 
red and curly. Mr. Denny, the father, was 
afterwards a member of the Territorial 








Legislature, and did good service there for 
woman suffrage. 

Seattle has a flourishing Suffrage Club 
of about sixty members, It is also the 
home of the State president, Dr. Cum- 
mings. The president of the local club, 
Mrs. Marion Baxter, is at the head of a 
floating hospital, the only free hospital in 
Seattle. A fuller account of this interest- 
ing work will be given in our columns 
later. 

The Seattle Suffrage Club did every- 
thing to make our visit pleasant. They 
had engaged delightful quarters for us at 
one of the best hotels, and insisted upon 
making us their guests during our stay, 
This hotel, the Washington, is perched on 
a high hill, commanding a superb view. 
For fifteen years after it was built, it 
stood empty, No one would take it— 
doubtless because of the belief that guests 
would not climb so tremendous a hill. 
Then some enterprising genius built a 
little trolley road up to the front door, a 
railroad like that which goes up Mt. 
Washington, only shorter. Now the hotel 
is crowded with guests, as it deserves to 
be; it is admirably kept. 

Our Seattle friends secured an oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Blackwell to speak on equal 
rights at the Unitarian Church, and had a 
full report in the morning paper. They 
had interviews published in both of the 
principal dailies, and I was glad to see 
that they thoroughly understand the im- 
portance of getting our question presented 
in the newspapers. Some of our best 
workers in Massachusetts will spend many 
hours of labor in getting up a suffrage 
meeting, and will feel well satisfied if 
they have twoor three hundred people 
present; but will not do the half hour 
more of work necessary to prepare a re- 
port for next morning’s paper, which 
would bring it before 100,000 readers. 
The suffragists of Seattle can give points 
to those of Boston on the importance of 
utilizing the press. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Sarah Kendal, 
Miss Adella M. Parker, Mrs. Baxter, and 
Mrs. De Voe and her daughters devoted 
themselves to taking us about the city and 
showing us as much of it as could be seen 
in so short atime. We glided in trolley 
cars up and down steep hills, and ad- 
mired the fine residence sites afforded by 
these many elevations with their extended 
views; we climbed the water tower, and 
saw the country spread out beneath us 
like a map, a beautiful and wonderful 
sight, though the highest summits of the 
Olympic and Cascade mountains were 
veiled in cloud. We visited two of Seat- 
tle’s charming parks, heard a good band 
playing under the trees, saw the people 
taking their pleasure in a cheerful yet 
orderly way, and enjoyed a sail on one of 
the many little pleasure steamers that ply. 
upon the lakes. 

We learned incidentally that Seattle 
owns its.own lighting and water systems; 
that it has inexhaustible coal fields within 
a few miles; that it has vast fisheries, the 
output of the Puget Sound canneries for 
salmon and other fish ranging from five to 
eight million dollars a year; that it does a 
huge lumber business, and the State of 
Washington contains 900 saw-mills and 
shingle mills. The leading industriee in 
addition to these are ship-yards, flour. 
mills, brickyards, terra-cotta works, foun- 
dries, breweries, factories for making 
sashes, doors, wooden ware, barrels, etc., 
and a number of other manufactures, in- 
cluding some newly-started glass works. 
Raw materials of many kinds are plentiful 
and cheap; fuel practically inexhaustible; 
the water courses furnish abundant power; 
and in the ten years from 1890 to 1900 the 
number of manufacturing industries in 
Seattle rose from 331 to 953, and they are 
destined to increase indefinitely. The city 
is also in the middle of a rich agricultural 
region. There are 300 creameries in West 
Washington. There are some large con- 
densed milk factories, selling their goods 
to the Pacific coast, Alaska and the Ori- 
ent; and we learned with amazement and 
dismay that the Alaska Indians are now 
bringing up their babies on condensed 
milk! 

Like every other large city, Seattle 
needs woman suffrage. It has good 
schools, but not enough of them to ac- 
commodate all the children; it has one 
public library built, and another building; 
and it has only one free hospital for its 
large and growing population. With its 
great natural advantages, the progressive 
spirit of its people ensures to Seattle a 
brilliant future from a commercial and in- 
dustrial point of view. Let Washington 
give the ballot to her wives and mothers, 
and the educational, artistic and humani- 





tarian side of Seattle will be built up and 
developed side by side with its great ma- 
terial expansion. A. 8. B. 





_—-— 


THE SEAL OF IDAHO. 


Mrs. Emma Green, of Boise, Idaho, who 
attended the National Suffrage Convention 
at Portland, is believed to be the only 
woman who ever desigued a State Seal. 
She is a Californian by birth, but has lived 
in Idaho for fifteen years. Before her 
marriage she was an artist and teacher. 
She studied at the Art Students’ League 
in New York City, and also under Ernest 
Knauffte, Bret Harte’s nephew, and other 
instructors. 

Her special line was that of a “mining 
artist.’’ Many miners want pictures of 
their mines, the entrance, the surround- 
ings, etc. She made these pictures some- 
times from photographs, sometimes from 
sketches taken on the spot. She was the 
only woman in Idaho who followed that 
line of work, and she got large prices. 

But a time of financial depression came, 
when few miners could afford pictures; 
and she had to go back to teaching to add 
to her income. She offered the educa- 
tional authorities her services as a teacher 
with the request, ‘‘Give me a position in 
the wildest part of the State.’’ They sent 
her to “The Seven Devils,” a famous cop- 
per-mining district, and here she sketched 
during every minute that she could spare 
from teaching. She spent three years 
teaching in the Brumeau valley, a long, 
low, alkaline valley, very fertile, along the 
Snake River. It contains wonderful pet- 
rifactions, and she sketched them, and 
the Indians. 

When Idaho Territory became a State, 
and the first State Legislature met in 1890, 
it issued a call for designs for a State Seal. 
Various artists both in and out of Idaho 
competed, Aljl the other competitors 
were men, and their designs wereali pure- 
ly imaginative. Mrs. Green knew that the 
Legislature wanted the seal to illustrate 
the rich natural resources of Idaho. She 
made careful inquiry what these were, and 
then devised a picture that brought them 
all in. The consequence was that her de- 
sign forthe seal was accepted unanimously. 
“Only one man in the Legislature object- 
ed to voting the necessary appropriation 
to have the seal made,’’ said Mrs. Green. 
‘tHe was a little fellow, a Mormon, about 
five feet high; and a big Kentuckian put 
his hand on his head and sat him down.”’ 

The seal shows at one side a miner with 
his pick, representing the mining inter- 
ests; in front a sheaf of wheat between 
two cornucopias overflowing with fruit, 
representing the agricultural interests; on 
the other side a woman holding the scales 
of justice, who might have been meant, 
in the spirit of prophecy, to stand for 
equal suffrage. In the centre is a land- 
scape of mountains and lake, with a fir 
tree, indicating the lumber resources of 
Idaho, and at the top the antlered head of 
an elk, suggesting its wealth of game. 

Mrs. Green has been active in Idaho 
public affairs since women were given the 
ballot, and was secretary for some time of 
the Women’s Democratic Club of Boise. 
After her marriage to a prominent Repub- 
lican, she resigned this office, fearing that 
if she kept it, the fact might cause her 
husband’s party loyalty to be suspected. 
She continues to vote the Democratic 
ticket, however, and her |husband never 
thinks of objecting. Mrs. Green says that 
in Idaho the lines of love and friendship 
defy political barriers, and that her most 
intimate woman friend is a strong Repub- 
lican. 

Mrs. Green is interested at present in 
developing the lands of the Brumeau val- 
ley, where she used toteach. She says she 
could give valuable advice to any women 
who may be thinking of investing in West- 
ern land or mines, and she would be glad 
to direct their attention to Idaho. Of 
course we cannot guarantee the wisdom of 
her judgment on these questions, but she 
knows Idaho well, and says she can give 
abundant references. 

Mrs. Green will also be glad to furnish 
photographs of the State Seal of Idaho to 
any Political Equality Club desiring them. 
The price of the photograph is 50 cents, 
half of which may be retained by any club 
that wishes to sell copies of it for the bene- 
fit of the cause. Mrs, Green’s address is 
412 Grove St., Boise, Idaho. 

Mrs. Green has an exceptionally sweet 
voice, and after she had made in the con- 
vention her little speech, testifying to the 
good results of woman’s ballot in Idaho, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon remarked, ‘‘And yet 
they say that equal suffrage will turn 
women into screechers!” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss LAURA C.ay, president of the 
Kentucky E. R. A., is delighted with Port- 
land, Or., and will spend several weeks 
there. Before returning home, she ex- 
pects to visit the Yellowstone National 
Park. 


Rev. ANNA H. Suaw and Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman spoke at the Oregon 
Chautauqua at Gladstone Park, near Port- 
land, during their recent visit to that city 
to attend the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion. Fully 1,500 people listened to their 
Chautauqua addresses. From there Miss 
Shaw went on to fill engagements to ad- 
dress other Chautauquas elsewhere. 


Mrs, H. A. MitcHet Keays, author 
of “He that Eateth Bread with Me,” a 
study of the divine problem, and ‘Little 
Lords of Creation,’’ has lately moved from 
Ann Arbor to Cambridge, Mass., where 
she is engaged upon a third novel, entitled 
“The Work of Our Hands,” and dealing 
with problems of wealth division. 


Mrs. MARY MCARTHUR TUTTLE, daugh- 
ter of ‘‘Mother’’ Thompson, of Crusade 
fame, bas been elected a life member of 
the Ohio State Archxological and Histor- 
ical Society because of her services in 
writing matter for publication concerning 
the Ohio Centennial, and particularly be. 
cause of a valuable article on the life and 
public career of her relative, Senator Wil- 
liam Allen Trimble, 


Mrs. LovisA MANNING, the oldest na- 
tive of Salem, Mass., observed her ninety 
eighth birthday last week. Mrs, Manning 
is well preserved for her age, and clearly 
remembers when the Constitution was 
chased into Salem Harbor by British war- 
ships. She heard the guns in the famous 
fight between the Chesapeake and the 
Shannon off Salem Harbor in the 1812 
war, 


Miss Bessie Hession of Waltham and 
Miss Tower of Watertown deftly handle 
an 18-foot birch canoe, and are among the 
experts that frequent the Charles about 
Auburndale. Canoeing among women is 
more than ever popular. Miss Hession 
is regarded as Waltham’s athletic woman, 
She graduated from the Waltham High in 
’98, and during her school days excelled in 
about every form of athletics. She is a 
noted basket-ball player and is equally 
clever with tennis racket or brassie. 


Mrs. FLORENCE KELLEY, the newly- 
elected vice-president of the N.A.W.S.A., 
is also the secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League. She organized a branch 
of the Consumers’ League in Portland, 
Cr,, during her recent visit to that city, 
and spoke on child labor there, in a Jew- 
ish synagogue. She and Miss Kate M. 
Gordon of New Orleans were delegates to 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction which was to meet in Portland 
soon after the Suffrage Convention ad- 
journed; and they remained in the city to 
attend it. 


Miss ELSIE BITTMAN commenced work 
this week as a draughisman in the bureau 
of highways in Brooklyn, N. Y., ata sal- 
ary of $1,200 a year. After she has had 
some experience she will take an exami- 
nation as assistant engineer for subway 
construction, which particularly attracts 
her. After graduating at the Girls’ High 
School in Brooklyn, Miss Bittman took an 
engineering course at Cooper Union, and 
in the civil service examination for 
draughtsman passed at the head of the 
list. She is the first woman to be ap- 
pointed to an engineering position in 
Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Lucie B. Tyne, for many years 
a central figure in the religious, educa- 
tional, reform and social circles of Peoria, 
Ill., passed away on July 4th. She was 
treasurer of the Peoria Board of Educa- 
tion, president of the woman’s association 
which secured the erection of a soldiers’ 
monument, and a prominent member of 
the Woman’s Club and of other societies. 
She has held important positions in the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
from’ its beginning, and she helped to 
shape its liberal policy, including its 
franchise work. At the last presidential 
election, Mrs. Tyng was one of the candi- 
dates for University trustee on the Prohi- 
bition ticket, polling over forty thousand 
votes. She was a gracious, sweet-spirited 
woman with high ideals of home and of 
citizenship, and as is well said by one of 
her comrades, ‘‘She was ever in the ranks, 
giving time, money, effort to push forward 
great causes,” 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 

In order to increase the usefulness of 
the Woman's JouRNAL for missionary 
purposes, its editors make the following 
special offer: Any Suffrage Association or 
individual that will subscribe for not less 
than ten copies of the JouRNAL to be sent 
to persons not already subscribers, may 
have the paper at the rate of a dollar a 
year, with the additional privilege of 
changing four times a year the name and 
address to which each copy shall be sent. 
Thus, for $10, the paper can be sent to 
forty different persons for several months 
each; for $25 it can be sent to a hundred 
persons; and for $100, to five hundred 
persons, Make out a list of influential 
men and women who would be valuable 
to the cause if they were converted, and 
send them the paper. Then, after they 
have had it for a few months, send them 
a circular letter inviting them to join the 
Suffrage Association. 





THREE PROGRESSIVE CITIES. 

Since leaving Omaha four weeks ago, 
it bas been our privilege to visit three 
cities, each destined to become, at no dis- 
tant date, a great metropolis. 

First in order we came to Portland, the 
substantial, handsome, growing centre of 
the fertile and beautiful Willamette val- 
ley, which contains about as large an 
area as the State of Massachusetts, but is 
capable of much higher cultivation. That 
valley alone would ensure Portland’s pros- 
perity, but the city is the centre of a far 
wider area of trade than that. Not only 
all Oregon, but Idaho and much of west- 
ern Washington are within its legitimate 
sphere of influence. It is also the natural 
seaport of the great Columbia river valley, 
accessible by ocean steamers of any size 
capable of crossing the bar at its mouth. 
This bar is being steadily removed by 
jetties which the United States is con- 
structing. Between Portland and San 
Francisco no point of serious competition 
exists. But in addition to these unsur- 
passed natural advantages, Portland adds 
the beneficent element of stability and 
capital due to her long years of steady 
growth. Unlike her competitors, who are 
doing business largely upon borrowed 
capital, Portland relies chiefly on her own 
resources. Never, east or west, have I 
ever seen a city constructed of such excel- 
lent material. The choicest lumber, such 
as in the East could only be used in costly 
mansions, is here used profusely even in 
the smallest structures, The business 
streets are of solid materials. Brick and 
stone blocks, four, six and eight stories 
high, are fully occupied, and every year 
sees additions to their number. An excel- 
lent system of trolley cars climbs the hills 
to Portland and Willamette Heights,to the 
suburb known as Mount Tabor, to Oregon 
City, St. John, and other thriving villages. 
But, better than all, Portland is a city of 
homes. The curse of apartment houses 
and flats does not exist. Beautiful parks 
command glorious views, with Mounts 
Hood and St. Helen and Adams and Jef- 
ferson lifting their snow-crowned summits 
into the sky. The richness of foliage and 
abundance of flowers strikes an eastern 
visitor with surprise. The Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Exposition is drawing 
to this beautiful city hundreds of thou- 
sands of eastern visitors, many of whom 
will be sure to make their abode in so at- 
tractive a place. 

Oregon’s prodigious wealth of forest— 
an asset of incalculable value— has neces- 
sarily made its growth more gradual, be- 
cause farms can only be made slowly ina 
‘‘wooden country.’’ But with the world 
for a market its agricultural prosperity is 
assured. Last but not least of its advan- 
tages is the singular moderation of its cli- 
mate. Flowers bloom throughout the year, 
and in winter the thermometer rarely falls 
below the freezing point. An abundance 
of rain keeps the country verdant at all 
seasons, and even in summer the nights 
are always cool. Portland has been appro- 
priately named “the city of roses.” 

Next to Portland we visited Seattle. I 
was struck with its marvellous growth 
since I was there in 1889, during the ses- 





sion of the Constitutional Convention at 
Olympia. It is already nearly equa! in 
population to New York when I first 
knew the latter in 1832, and far exceeds it 
inarea. Spread out like a sprawling giant 
on its many hills, looking out upon its 
magnificent harbor, its wharves are lined 
with great ocean steamers and ships, and 
several railroad lines converge from a vast 
interior. It is already alive with traffic, 
Its citizens have unbounded faith in its 
future, as is shown by the high valuation 
of its real estate, which strikes a conserv- 
ative stranger with surprise. This is the 
inevitable accompaniment of its rapid ad- 
vance in material prosperity. The great 
hotel, ‘*The Washington,” is itself charac- 
teristic of the city. Built upon a lofty 
hill by an enterprising capitalist, it lay for 
15 years unoccupied, waiting for the city 
to grow up toit. At last came the hour 
and the man to make its glorious situa- 
tion available. A special car climbs the 
hill free of charge and lands its guests 
upon its broad piazzas, while a line of trol. 
ley cars reaches it at its side. Thus it 
looks down and over the undulating sur- 
face below, and a panorama of land and 
sea never to be forgotten. Here we found 
a noble band of suffragists, resolute in 
their determination to reinstate equal 
suffrage at the earliest opportunity. The 
hospitable columns of the Post Intelli- 
gencer and the Times heralded our arrival, 
and gave several columns on three suc- 
cessive days to reports and interviews. 

We regret that we were unable to stop 
off at Tacoma, which called upon us at the 
Exposition in an illuminated placard to 
“watch Tacoma grow.”’ 

A third city with a great future is Van- 
couver, in British Columbia. It is the 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
and the western outlet of the great agri- 
cultural plains of Manitoba, Alberta and 
Sascatchewan. We were there only for a 
few hours, and cannot speak with much 
knowledge of its attractions. But the 
amazing enterprise and engineering skill 
displayed in the construction of its great 
Continental Railway through the tremen- 
dous cafion of the Frazer river and the 
vast gorges of the snow-crowned Selkirks 
and Rocky Mountains is deserving of 
special mention, and will be described 
hereafter. It seems the work of super- 
human energy and skill, and its terminus 
on the Pacific at the entrance to Puget 
Sound will have the inestimable advantage 
of a tariff far lower, more liberal and en- 
lightened than ourown. Its women, too, 
already enjoy municipal suffrage, which 
is denied them in our so-called American 
republic. 

These three cities will some day rival 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston, with 
a commerce of Eastern Asia as extensive 
as that of Europe. Their future greatness 
is assured, H. B. B. 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 

Early in the season we had delightful 
callers, at different times, from California, 
Among these were Miss Carrie A. Whelan 
and her sister of Oakland, who stopped to 
see us on their way home from a most 
interesting European trip, and Mrs. C. M. 
Cooper from the mining region of Oleta, 
Amador Co, Prof. Hart of the Industrial 
School at Washington came in, very hope- 
ful and cheery about his good work among 
the colored boys, and Miss Wilson, who 
has been bravely fighting against serious 
discouragements in her own excellent 
school in the South. Miss Evanka S. 
Akrabova of Bulgaria has been here late- 
ly. Mr. Richard B. Pullan, an eminent 
lawyer of New York, and his sister, Mrs. 
Quirell. Mrs. Shaw, of Meriden, Conn., 
called, looking efficient and trim as usual. 
Mrs. Shaw is doing business as an invest- 
ment broker, and thinks the field promis- 
ing for the right women. She is the only 
woman manager for Messrs. Douglas, 
Lacey & Co., of New York City. Miss 
Gail Laugblin made us all too short a 
visit to answer half our questions about 
the Portland meetings. Cc. W. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

One of the delegates to the National 
Suffrage Convention at Portland, Or., from 
the neighboring State of Washington, was 
Miss Adella M. Parker of Seattle. Miss 
Parker is from Michigan, but has lived in 
Seattle for 17 years. She took the liberal 
Arts course at the Washington State Uni- 
versity, and afterwards graduated from its 
Law School. She says that the stories of 
prejudice and persecution told by women 
from some other Universities seemed 
strange to her, as the spirit in the Pacific 
Northwest is wholly different. She and 
the two or three other young women in 
the Law School were shown the utmost 
kindness both by the professors and by 
the male students, who vied with one an- 
other in chivalrous attention. It seemed 
as if they could not do enough for the 
few girls. Afterwards Miss Parker joined 
the Naturalists’ Society of Seattle. There 
were only three women members, but in 





the same spirit of chivalry the men elected 
Miss Parker president. They cruised in 
Puget Sound for months, dredging in the 
interests of science, and they discovered 
nine new kinds of fish. Miss Parker says 
it was a most enjoyable experience. 

Though she has her diploma from the 
Law School, Miss Parker does not prac- 
tice. She prefers instead to teach school, 
for which she has a strong natural voca- 
tion. She is a member of the executive 
committee of the Seattle E. S. A., a 
practical newspaper woman, and inter- 
ested in many reforms, especially peace 
and arbitration, the initiative and refer- 
endum, and the cause of Russian freedom. 
She has encouraged the formation in con- 
nection with the local E. S. A. of a Bureau 
of Justice, to give legal aid to poor women 
who cannot afford to pay a lawyer. Miss 
Parker would be glad to get into commu- 
nication with the Legal Aid Societies and 
Women’s Protective Associations of other 
cities in order to learn about their meth- 
ods. Her address is 1025 Seneca Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 


ANNA SHAW’S ADDRESS. 








(Conclusion.) 

Kev. Anna H. Shaw, continuing her address at 
the National Suffrage Convention in Oregon, 
said: 

AGRICULTURE. 

Within the present month, by the invi- 
tation of Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, 
a notable assembly was convened in Rome, 
which is undoubtedly destined to do more 
to settle international disputes and to 
promote harmony in the domestic life of 
nations than any other convention which 
has assembled within the last half centu- 
ry. This conference was instituted by 
David Lubin, an American, who, after 
frequent discouragements, decided to lay 
the project before some foreign ruler who 
possessed the courage of initiative, who 
was progressive, who was interested in 
peace rather than in war, and whose sub- 
jects would be greatly benefited by its 
success. With the persistency worthy of 
80 important a cause, Mr. Lubin secured 
an audience with the progressive King of 
Italy, and so inspired him by his own en- 
thusiasm that the King immediately called 
together his counsellors and issued invi- 
tations to all the leading governments of 
the world to send delegates to Rome to 
discuss the advisability of establishing a 
permanent International Agricultural Bu- 
reau, for codperation in various matters of 
general benefit to the agricultural indus- 
try. 

With the report of starving thousands 
in India; of the riots and suffering in 
Italy; and of the decadence of agricul- 
ture in Great Britain; when one of the 
leading professors of St. Petersburg claims 
that the real cause of the rioting among 
peasants in Russia is due to starvation, 
and official reports show that agriculture 
has been deteriorating for 30 years; when 
the report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of our own country says, ‘‘Unless the 
soil-robbers stop their robberies, the 
United States will soon be forced to buy 
bread abroad,’’ the importance of this 
conference cannot be overestimated. Much 
a3 we need courts of arbitration, and much 
as they will do to bring to pass the peace- 
ful settlement of international difficulties, 
this conference promises more for the 
peace of nations than any court of arbi- 
tration the world has ever seen. 

But why has this important conference 
awakened so little interest in this coun- 
try? It isan event in which all lovers of 
peace, peace which shall be lasting and 
effective, should be deeply interested, 
and yet the press is almost silent upon 
the subject, and has not given it one tithe 
of the space used to exploit the payment 
of the debts of San Domingo. Have we 
as a people become so blinded by commer. 
cialism and by the glamour of military 
pomp and power that we can see nothing 
worth chronicling in the infinitely greater 
victories of peace? 

Women should especially rejoice in the 
possibility that codperation in scientific 
agriculture may usurp the place in the 
attention of nations which was formerly 
devoted to the scientific destruction one 
of another by armed force. If, by careful 
research, improved agricultural methods 
shall be employed to develop the produc- 
tive value of soils and permanently to in- 
crease the wealth of nations, governments 
will learn what individual men early 
learned—that it is more profitable to be 
employed in the wealth-producing indus- 
try of agriculture than in the barbaric de- 
struction of each other on fields of strife. 
And as the dawning knowledge of the 
value of agriculture was the first step 
toward the cessation of hostilities between 
individual men, so it may be that recogni- 
tion of its value through international co- 
operation may be the last step in the de- 
struction of war between nations. 

But this Agricultural Council is of pe- 
culiar interest to women as agriculturists, 
for the call of the soil is being heard by 
them more and more, and they are learn- 
ing the dignity and value of life on the 





\ farm, Women are coming to believe in 


ever-increasing numbers that what Bacon 
said is true, ‘‘God Almighty first planted 
a garden, and indeed it is the purest 
of all pleasures.”’ According to recent 
statistics given by the Chief of the Bureau 
of Soils of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, of the 5,000,000 women 
who earn their living outside of their 
homes, 1,000,000 are engaged in agricul- 
ture. Many of them have found health, 
comfort and prosperity in the field and 
the garden. The professional farmer, 
however, needs technical and scientific 
training for the skillful tilling of the soil, 
yet in many States women are not admitted 
to agricultural colleges, and often, when 
admitted, are not given the same technical 
training accorded to men. If, in your 
State, the agricultural or any technical 
school supported by taxes levied alike 
upon men and women, refuses to admit 
your daughters to equal educational op- 
portunities with your sons, there is work 
for you. Let us feel we have not done 
our duty to our children, our country or 
ourselves until we protest with all the 
power that is in us against any and every 
form of injustice practised by our govern- 
ment against women. 
FRANCES E, WILLARD. 

The unveiling of the statue of that peer- 
less leader of temperance, Frances E, 
Willard, in Statuary Hall at the National 
Capital, Feb. 17, 1905, marks an epoch in 
the onward progress of women in this 
Republic, It is the first monument erected 
by any State in honor of patriotic services 
rendered by a woman, for Frances E, 
Willard was not honored as a temperance 
worker only. While she stood at the head 
of that splendid army of earnest and de- 
voted reformers, she was too broad in her 
grasp of human affairs to be bound by the 
lines of any one organization, no matter 
how wide its circle of influence. A daunt- 
less leader, an eloquent and magnetic ora. 
tor, a peerless organizer, a fearless states- 
man, @ spiritual power whose boundless 
vision was able to grasp the needs of all 
humanity, and realize that where freedom 
is there is the centre of power, she de- 
manded the ballot for women as a means 
of securing all the ends for which they 
strive. In honoring Frances Willard, Illi- 
nois honored itself, and set an example of 
justice and equality worthy of a great Re- 
public. 

THE REAL PROBLEM. 

The question confronting the modern 
woman is not what were the qualities that 
best fitted Eve for the Garden of Eden, 
but what are the requirements of a woman 
to meet and solvethe problems of the 20th 
century? The presumption is always 
against the present fitness of the type that 
was perfectly adapted to conditions which 
are obsolete or passing. Therefore, it is 
not by discussing the problem of whether 
women are fair or ‘‘unfair in judgment;”’ 
whether politics are pure or impure; 
whether women in the past were or were 
not satisfied with their position, which 
will settle the question of woman’s right 
to perfect equality in a representative 
government. The question is, ‘‘Does free- 
dom tend to develop fairness? Does it 
make humanity more just? Does it de- 
velop character? Does it give a larger, 
broader, saner view of life? Does respon- 
sibility which the ballot brings develop 
self-control, self-respect and a higher 
sense of justice in dealing with others? 
In a word, are the results of freedom bet- 
ter for humanity than those of slavery? 
If so, then there can be no question as to 
its effect in the development of women, 
and there is no class of citizens who need 
its power in the development of those 
characteristics which fit them for the high 
vocation and service of life to which the 
majority of women are dedicated, more 
than the mother, who sits in judgment 
more frequently than the judge on the 
bench, that she may be able to render just 
decisions at a period of a child’s life when 
lessons of justice and fair play are of 
greater importance than in later years, 

OUR IDEAL. 

In the midst of our struggles, we need 
the inspiration of a noble optimism to 
guard against the narrow vision which, in 
these days of sordid materialism and cor- 
ruption, is in danger of hiding from our 
view the real progress of the world toward 
more perfect ideals in government and in- 
dividual life. The difficulty in correctly 
estimating the relation of events in our 
own time is due to the fact that it is our 
time. They lack the perspective of time 
and distance to enable us to bring them 
into proper adjustment each with the 
other, and thus their real importance is 
hidden. 
out of proportion to their significance, 
while the working of the infinite purpose 
is not seen until some startling revelation 
or sudden uprising unfolds it in all its 
power. Wesee the misery and crime in 
daily life, the corruption and selfishness 
in public service, and we instantly cry out 
against our country and its civilization. 
These things do exist; life is narrow, and 
much of it is corrupt and base. Political 


Minor events appear distorted,’ 





life is tainted until it is said, and without 
doubt truly said, that in some States it is 
impossible to secure the passage of the 
most beneficent laws in the interest of 
public health or morals without paying a 
purchase price to the Legislature. Cor- 
porate power has so blocked the wheels 
of national legislation that the people and 
their interests are subordinated to the 
greed of millionaire lords, Political ring 
rule in our great cities places the proper- 
ty, the life and the virtue of the people 
under the protection of officials, many of 
whom are so corrupt and whose criminal 
record is so well known to those who 
place them in power that, if it were not 
for political protection, they would be in- 
carcerated in penitentiaries. In my city 
recently, one was removed from office who 
was known to have been “arrested at va- 
rious times on such charges as larceny, 
highway robbery, assault, breach of the 
peace and drunkenness, and only a few 
days before had been reported as a keep. 
er of a ‘speakeasy.’’’ It is no wonder that 
we sometimes feel ‘‘the times are out of 
joint.’’ Yet, admitting all this and much 
more, still we believe self-government is 
the best form of government yet evolved 
by the human mind or revealed by the 
Divine. Not because its partial practice 
in this country has produced vetter laws, 
more rigidly enforced, but because it 
evolves a more noble ideal of individual 
responsibility, and develops a conscious- 
ness of the value of self-respect and indi- 
vidual development. But, above the self- 
ishness and vice, above the sordid mate- 
rialism cf the age, here or there a man or 
woman stands forth with the conviction 
and hope that all these are but passing 
phases in the development of buman char- 
acter, which humanity will outgrow in 
the process of the evolution of higher in- 
dividual and governmental ideals. These 
seers are the leaders of the world, of whom 
it is not worthy, but of whom it will be- 
come worthy. And so we grow, age by 
age, adding to the list of the world’s he- 
roes and martyrs, but also following them 
to the more complete human ideals; and 
each leader and each age brings us nearer 
to the fulfilment of the dream of justice 
and freedom, which has been the inspira- 
tion of men and women through all the 
long, weary march of the world’s progress 
to its present plane of civilization. 

We are told that to assume that women 
will help purify political life and develop 
a@ more ideal government but proves us to 
be dreamers of dreams. Yes, we are in 
a goodly company of dreamers, of Confu- 
cius, of Buddha, of Jesus, of the English 
Commons fighting for the Magna Charta, 
of the Pilgrims, of the Revolutionists, of 
the Anti-slavery men and women. The 
seers and leaders of all times have been 
dreamers, Every step of progress the 
world has made is the crystallization of a 
dream into reality. To look forward toa 
time when men shall be just, when ‘fair 
play’’ and a “square deal” for all will in- 
clude women, when our Republic shall in 
truth become what its dreamers have 
hoped it would be, a government ‘‘of the 
people, by the people and for the people,”’ 
this is a dream, but it is a dream which 
we are helping to make practical, and 
the result will come, not alone because a 
vision has been revealed, but by following 
it steadfastly to its fruition. The ideal- 
ists dream, and the dream is told, and the 
practical men listen and ponder, and bring 
back the truth and apply it to human life, 
and progress, and growth, and higher 
human ideals come into being, and so the 
world moves ever on, 

ORGANIZATION, 

The ideal of perfect equality of rights 
and freedom for all human kind is not 
compassed by the membership of this 
organization. It is not confined by geo- 
graphical or racial lines. Our cause is 
not ours alone, but that of all humanity. 
Wherever a soul seeks escape from bond- 
age, whether of the body, the mind or the 
spirit, there is our comrade, 

In building up our society, we must not 
forget that the purpose for which we ex- 
ist is not merely to form an organization. 
An association is but the medium through 
which the spirit within is manifested, and 
gives expression to its purposes and aims; 
therefore, any association which lives 
must be a growing body. Whenever an 
institution reaches a statical point and 
ceases to expand, it ceases to live. This 
is the great danger which threatens all 
reforms, At first, in their isolation and 
poverty, they struggle against such odds 
and their progress is won inch by inch by 
such indomitable energy and courage, 
that their growth is vigorous and health- 
ful, although sometimes twisted and 
gnarled. Then there comes atime of pas- 
sive acquiescence, and resistance is less 
forceful. The world begins to accept, to 
yield. Then the growth becomes less 
healthful and less virile. Temptations 
come to those who have failed or who 
have been rejected by others, and the re- 
form draws to itself many who are not 
possessed of its spirit or dominated by its 
purpose. Then begins the real struggle 
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for its life, when it is sought for purposes 
of personal gain, when the effort is made 
to build up a great association which 
ghall receive recognition not because of 
its principles, but because of its numeri- 
cal strength or the extent of its influence; 
when the body is mistaken for the soul; 
when the cry of the spirit is silenced; 
when the organization begins to solidify 
about the growing, struggling ideal, and 
one of two things happens—the soul is 
dwarfed or slain, or, too mighty in its 
growing power, it refuses to be crushed, 
and by a tremendous effort springs into 
being and shatters the organization as a 
growing seed rends an imprisoning rock. 
But, though the body is destroyed, the 
ideal still lives, and out of the ruins of the 
past, @ new life is born, embodying the 
spirit of the old. 

It is when we forget the purpose for 
which we are organized, in a vain, ambi- 
tious desire to build up merely an associ- 
ation, that failure comes. But every re- 
form must have an organized body. 
Without it, it can no more manifest itself 
than can the human soul without the hu- 
man body; but it must be a growing one, 
adapted to its needs. It is to this end 
that we urge more and more the necessity 
of building up and increasing our organ- 
ization, The cause has developed too 
much to be cramped into a small body, 
which was well adapted to its require- 
ments 25 or even 10 years ago. That which 
shaped itself to our needs when all the 
world turned its back upon us and we 
were struggling simply to be heard is ut- 
terly inadequate to our growing demand 
when in every civilized nation our ideal 
has become the inspiring vision of all pro- 
gressive humanity. 

We ought to have an organized force of 
100,000 men and women enrolled in our 
membership before the close of the next 
decade. To accomplish this would be no 
difficult task. Are 100,000 too many? 
There are ten times that number of be- 
lievers in the justice of our cause in this 
country alone. Does this statement seem 
like an exaggeration? Examine the facts. 
It is fair to assume that those voting in 
favor of a constitutional amendment for 
woman suffrage desire its passage, while 
those voting against it desire its defeat? 
Take the votes which have been cast upon 
this question in the nine States, extending 
from New Hampshire to Oregon, in which 
constitutional amendments have been sub- 
mitted from 1893 to 1903. There were 
polled together 741,048 votes. Of these, 
334,864 were cast in favor of the measure 
and 406,684 against it. The majority in 
the nine States against the amendment 
was only 73,320—less than one tenth of 
the votes cast upon the subject. Assum- 
ing that the same proportion of votes 
would be cast for and against the measure 
as in these nine States, upon the basis of 
the vote cast for President in 1904, which 
was 138,544,705, we have over 5,500,000 
votesin favor of woman suffrage in the 
United States. Assuming again that there 
is one woman who desires political free- 
dom to every man willing to vote for it 
we have in round numbers 11,000,000 adult 
citizens of the United States in favor of 
equal suffrage. 

In making this estimate, I have given 
all the advantage to the opposition, since, 
if the vote taken in some of the States at 
the earlier period were taken to-day, the 
per cent. of gain in favor of suffrage 
would greatly exceed that against it. 
This has been the case in every State 
where a constitutional amendment has 
been submitted more than once, as in 
Oregon, where in 1884 the vote was 11,223 
for and 28,176 against the amendment, but 
in 1900 it had risen to 26,265 for and only 
28,042 against, showing that the increase 
in woman suffrage is rapidly overcoming 
the majorities which were formerly cast 
against it. 

If this is a fair estimate of the numbers 
of believers, why should we hesitate to set 
our mark at 100,000 members in 1915? 
We have ten years in which to accomplish 
it, and with the same per cent. of increase 
which has marked our growth during the 
past year, at the end of the ten years it 
will have become an accomplished fact. 
Shall we make our slogan ‘'20 per cent. 
Increase of Membership”’ for the next ten 
years, and in 1915, unless our emancipa- 
tion comes earlier, our army will number 
100,000 earnest workers. 

There is hope for the future success of 
our work only in organization adequate to 
its needs, active, persevering, aggressive, 
determined. In that word lies hidden the 
secret of all success. Organize in every 
direction. Do not take for granted that 
the people of any community or race or 
nationality or creed are wedded unaltera- 
bly to past prejudices, and refrain from 
seeking their aid. Organize, not a month 
before a campaign, but now, and keep at 
it continually. We must bring to our 
work sincerity and enthusiasm. Our 
hearts must be afire with the love of it. 
Too many really sincere believers approach 
the subject as if they were half ashamed. 
The manner in which they do their work 
is thatof apology. They give the impres- 





sion that there is something to fear; as if 
the spirit of persecution were still abroad 
in the land. The woman who enters into 
our organization in a half-hearted, apolo- 
getic way injures both it and herself. In 
fact, the woman who engages in any work 
or in any cause, feeling that it injures or 
degrades ber, takes with her into its ser- 
vice the very spirit of failure. The time 
of persecution is past; the whole thinking 
world admits the justice and reasonable. 
ness of our cause, and we at least should 
keep pace witirthe spirit of our age, and 
speak for and work for it with a zeal and 
loyalty that will honor both it and our- 
selves. We have apologized long enough 
for being loyal to the highest ideals of 
freedom the ages have known. Let us in- 
augurate a policy of courage; it will make 
our organization more virile, more pros- 
perous and irresistible. 

But, while building up the body, we 
must not forget the needs of the spirit 
within, This isthe real purpose for which 
the body exists. We must keep forever 
burning upon the altar of our hearts a pas- 
sion for freedom, a determined purpose 
not only to be just, to do unto others 
what we would have them do unto us, but 
to demand justice, to insist that others 
shall do unto us as they would that we 
should do unto them. 

Whatever others may say or do, our 
Association must not accept compromises. 
We must guard against the reactionary 
spirit which marks our time, and stand 
unfalteringly for the principle of perfect 
equality of rights and opportunities for 
all. We must refuse to restrict our de- 
mand for justice, or bound it by any line 
of race, sex, creed, or any other condition 
which does not apply equally to every 
citizen of the republic. We must persist- 
ently insist that, in the purpose of the In- 
finite, self government is the ultimate 
destiny of mankind. This is our ideal, 
Let us never for a moment forgetit. Itis 
worthy of the love and service of our 
lives, and there are those of our number 
who for more than half a century have 
lived for and followed its light, whose 
souls are still stirred by it; whose waking 
and sleeping hours in the midst of hope 
deferred are inspired by it. May we, their 
followers, never dim the glory of their 
achievements by lowering the standard 
which they have so faithfully and success- 
fully borne, aud which has led them to the 
larger freedom of our age, when all the 
governments of the world are being trans- 
formed by its spirit! Its cry is heard on 
the steppes of Russia, and is echoed from 
the sea-girt shores of Norway. It is the 
mightiest invading power the world has 
known, and, while it has not dethroned 
kings and usurped lands, it has entered 
the hearts of men and women, and taken 
possession of them until they have risen 
and dethroned tyrants and become free. 

Never in the history of the world was 
there a greater demand for heroic service 
in the cause of truth than now; never a 
time when right cried in louder tones for 
lovers of justice and lovers of country 
than at the present; when heroic service 
was more needed—not the spectacular 
heroism marching with flying banners and 
weapons of destruction, but the quiet, 
steady, earnest heroism of men and wom- 
en standing steadfastly by that which 
seems right, and rigidly adhering in daily 
intercourse to that sterling honesty of 
purpose which ennobles character and de- 
velops the best in a nation’s life. 

If you think our organization worth 
while, come and help us make it worth 
while. If you believe the ideal of self 
government a good one; if freedom is 
worth having; if work for the public good 
is worth doing; if the problems of human 
development are worth solving; if it is 
worth while to be one with the Infinite in 
bringing to pass order and peace and jus- 
tice in human governments, then our ideal 
should be our life; the very breath of our 
body. Thus and thus only shall we honor 
our cause and be honored by it, and, 
glorying in it, we too may exclaim, “I 
count these light afflictions, which I en- 
dure for a moment, all joy,” if I may but 
enter into the life of those who in all the 
centuries have striven for this great 
truth. From henceforth, let us rejoice 
and joy in it, for great is our reward, that 
we are permitted now and here to see its 
approaching fulfilment! 





IN MEMORIAM. 


REV. AUGUSTA J, CHAPIN. 

As has already been noted, the Rev. 
Augusta J. Chapin of New York died on 
June 30, after a brief illness. She had 
made arrangements to conduct a party 
through Europe, but was taken sick with 
pneu monia just before the date of sailing. 

Miss Chapin was born in Lakeville, N.Y., 
July 16, 1836. When but 6 years of age 
her parents moved to Vevay, Mich., which 
place remained ber home until her life- 
work made her more or less of a traveler. 
The Universalist Leader says: 

The influence of her home was cultured, 


and the large library her father brought 
into the ‘‘wilderness’’ was her great de- 





light. At the age of fourteen she taught 
school, and at sixteen entered Olivet Col- 
lege. The College was under control of 
the Congregationalists, and in those days 
rigorous in its religious training. Here 
alone she worked out for herself the belief 
in Universalism, and said that from the 
moment that she believed the doctrine it 
was a matter of course that she should 
preach it. After leaving Olivet she de- 
sired to take a course at Lombard, but 
the immediate calls for work in the min- 
istry prevented. The College, however, 
learning of her desire and her attainments, 
in 1868 conferred upon her the degree of 
Master of Arts; and later, at the time of 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, when she was 
one of the directors of the World’s Con- 
gress of Religions, the same college made 
her a Doctor of Divinity, she being the 
first woman to achieve that honor in 
America. 

Miss Chapin’s first sermon was preached 
in Portland, Mich., in 1859, and she was 
formally ordained at Lansing, Mich., in 
1863. During her forty-six years of min- 
isterial work she held pastorates in several 
places in Michigan, Illinois and Iowa, in 
Pittsburg, Pa., Milwaukee, Wis., San 
Francisco, Cal., Allston, Mass., and last- 
ly in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

One of the earliest and most cunspicu- 
ous women preachers of the Universalist 
faith, an able and frequent advocate of 
woman suffrage, a prominent member of 
Sorosis, a writer and lecturer, Dr. Chapin 
held a large and influential place, from 
which she will be sorely missed. 

The funeral services were held at the 
old homestead in Eden, Mich., on Mon- 
day, July 3. The gratitude of the family 
was nearly equalled by that of many 
friends that her body could be brought 
back to her girlhood home for burial 
among the graves of her dearest and best. 
She was accustomed to come back here 
for a short period each year, and to preach 
or lecture in the little Methodist church, 
always to the delight and edification of 
the congregation that came from far and 
near, It was not surprising that a large 
concourse of friends should assemble, 
bringing flowers and music and speech, to 
celebrate the memory of the gifted woman 
who had gone out from among them years 


ago. 
—_—_@q-—_— 


MRS. MARCIA BASLINGTON. 

A wonderfully strong and vivid person- 
ality has passed from this earth in the 
death of Mrs. Marcia Baslington of Brook- 
field, July 6. She was born in 1808, 
married young, and in 1838 was left a 
widow, with four little boys to bring up. 
This task brought out her rare courage 
and devotion, and she fought many bat- 
tles against prejudice, being always an 
outspoken advocate of equal rights for 
women. One who loved her says: 

‘‘Life was an exciting and intensely in- 
teresting game to her, of which she seemed 
never to tire, and I think she would gladly 
have stayed longer with us. Her perse- 
verance, enthusiasm, cheerfulness and joy 
in the privileges of our common daily life, 
were unfailing,and anexampleto us young- 
er people. Her most ardent desire was to 
see women vote, and she looked eagerly 
forward to each new president, hoping for 
favor. She was fuller of wit and wisdom 
than any one I ever knew, and often said, 
‘I feel just as young as I ever did,’ and 
certainly she kept the wrinkles out of her 
heart, if the storm and stress of nearly 98 
years graved them on her face. She was 
very fond of little children, and hospitable 
to the newest comers, though in several 
families here she has seen five and six 
generations pass, and allof her contempo- 
raries. Her remarkable memory and con- 
versational powers made her a veritable 
book of history, for she was the product 
of times we know little about.’’ 

Mrs. Baslington was from the first a 
subscriber to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and 
read it always from beginning to end. 
Some years ago she amused her family by 
saying vehemently to Rev. Dr. Hale, who 
was calling on her, ‘People who don’t 
believe in woman suffrage, Unitarianism, 
and the Republican party, must havesome- 
thing the matter with their brains!’’ 

Her pastor, Rev. Mr. Walsh, spoke at 
her funeral of her unselfishness, her broad 
hospitality, her spirit of independence, 
her intense love of freedom for man and 
beast, and her wonderful courage even in 
the face of the most overwhelming cir- 
cumstances. She was deeply interested 
in the affairs of her State, her country, 
and the whole world. C. W. 








MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


Mrs, Katherine Breshkovskaya, 


BY ERNEST POOLE, 
With Portrait. 


Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
cents postpaid by mail, 








HUMOROUS. 


First Floor Walker—Poor old Bjones has 
completely lost his hearing. I’m afraid 
he will lose his job. 

Second Floorwalker — Nonsense! He's 
to be transferred to the complaint desk.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Tom— Now that your engagement is 
broken off, are you going to make Carissa 
send back your letters? 

George—You bet Iam! I worked hard 
on those letters; they’re worth using 
again!— Detroit Free Press. 


“Dat dog o’ mine,’”’ said Mr, Erastus 
Pinkley, ‘‘keeps on a-tryin’ to whup ev’y 
four-footed critter dat comes down de 
road,.’’ “He must be a fighter.’’ ‘‘No 
suh. He ain’ no fighter. But he don’ 
seem able to reco’nize de fack.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


New Arrival—What a gentle, peaceful 
creature tbat cow is! Just look into her 
eyes! 

Old Guest—I did that when I first came. 
But I discovered that in order to get a 
correct line on a cow’s character “you 
mustn’t judge her by her eyes; you must 
— her by her hind legs!—Philadelphia 

ress. 


Some wealthy Africans with whom 
Kruger was travelling in the desert, found 
the food hampers gone astray. ‘'You are 
a great believer in miracles, Oom Paul,” 
said one of them. ‘‘Why can’t you arrange 
for heaven to send me victuals by the 
crows, as they were sent by the ravens to 
Elijah?’’ ‘Because,’ said Oom dryly, 
“Elijah was a prophet with a mission; 
you are only a fool with an appetite.”’ 


As the two sat in the porch after dinner, 
the school trustee casually called attention 
to a little orange-colored bug, with black 
spots on its back, that was crawling on 
the leaf of a vine close by. 

“I g’pose you know what that is?’’ he 
said. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the applicant, glad to 
show his technical knowledge, ‘'that isa 
Coccinella septem punctata.”’ 

“Young man,’’ said the member of the 
school board, ‘‘a feller that don’t know a 
ladybug when he sees it can’t get my vote 
fur teacher in this district.” 








“THE GEEZER OF GECK.” 

The second week of the new comic 
opera, “The Geezer of Geck,” is an- 
nounced for the Tremont Theatre next 
Monday night, July 3lst. The new piece 
has a genuine plot, and is not once side- 
tracked to permit of a vaudeville interrup- 
tion. This proves an agreeable novelty. 
The story deals with a German sausage 
manufacturer from Elgin, Ill., who is 
shipwrecked on the coast of Turkey 
with a cargo of his palatable food. 
The Sultan, upon tasting the delicious 
sausage, creates its maker the Geezer, or 
governor, of the principality of Geck. The 
Geezer proceeds to run things with a 
high hand. The plot introduces a Boston 
milliner who has opened a shop in Geck, 
an American lieutenant and three Ameri 
can heiresses. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





SEASIDE COTTAGES.—Two furnished farm 
houses, 8 rooms each, on Martha’s Vineyard; 16 
miles from Cottage City, 5 from Gay Head. Situ- 
ation beautiful and retired; splendid sea air; 
penn ge pe sunset views; fishing, boating; sur 
and stil-water bathing; convenient to supplies, 
Address Dr. E. BLACKWELL, Chilmark, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—Two Armenian brothers 
want work, not necessarily in the same place. 
One wants a position as butler, The other wishes 
to do general housework. Address BepRos H. 
AJOOTIAN, 33 Ocean St., Newburyport, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK wanted by an Armenian of 20. 
Has had two years’ experience, and speaks some 
English. Address Morse Charlison, 3 Riverside 
Place, Cambridgeport, Mass. 








EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 


SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 


|A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion, 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage mem bershi 
Many branches of the work are being pushed. 
and inuch progress is being made. You ought 
to know about it. Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 
and you will. 








WE rejoiceand ARE giad when we are sent 

where we can make ourselves USEFUL 

as well as ornamental. Most KITTENS love to 
F 


play. WE had rather WORK always R those 
we LOVE, Our master sends us by mail, post- 
paid, on those beautiful Art Blotters, 5 for 10cor 
12 for 20c. A companion blotter with do 


gsies 
same price. Address JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 


08 F Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, SIX LITTLE KITS 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 








Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to-day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by DAvip SosKicr 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 








vesky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 
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PRINCESS ALICE’S WAY. 


RY EMMA ENDICOTT MAREAN. 


What makes me like todothem? Well, I’ll 
tell you. 
I have a secret which you do not know, 
Although we’ve talked together all the sum- 


mer 
Until this one last day before you go. 


I used to play that I was Princess Alice, 
And not a country girl, named Hannah 


ane; 
I fancied that I lived in stately Windsor, 
Where lords and ladies followed in my 
train. 


I played I had a dress of rosebud satin, 
And one of lacey white with knots of blue, 
And toys ane story-books,—if you could see 
them !— 
* Why, even now I half believe it’s true. 


But always, in my finest dreams of splendor, 

A sudden call would spoil my happy fate: 

“Oh, Hannah Jane, come in and wash the 
dishes! 

Oh, hurry, Hannah Jane, it’s getting late!’’ 


I didn’t like it? No, I guess I didn’t. 
I do not Jove it yet, to tell you true; 
But I have found that I enjoy it better, 
When they are calling, to pretend I do. 


And so I make believe there’s nothing nicer 
Thao washing dishes on a summer day ; 
For, if the Princess Alice chose to wash them, 

Of course she’d do it in a royal way. 


I never tell the others what I’m thinking. 
Sometimes I fancy how surprised they'd be 
To know a princess helps them in the kitch- 


en. 
The princess knows it, that’s enough for 
me. — Good Housekeeping. 





JUDGE LOWELL ON CITIZENSHIP. 


[From the address on “Citizenship,” delivered 
at the National Suffrage Convention at Portland, 
Oregon, July 1, by Judge Stephen A. Lowell, of 
Pendleton, Oregon.) 

The diamond, rival of the sunburst, and 
the plebeian carbon which dims the white- 
ness of cloud and flower, are common 
born; they vary only as external condi- 
tions have impressed and moulded them. 
So the manhood of the ages has not mate- 
rially differed. The celoring of national 
life comes from the controlling forces of 
citizenship, the sentiments and ambitions 
of the masses, Thus Nineveh is the sym- 
bol of a civilization of fear, Athens of beau- 
ty, Rome of law, Germany of philosophy, 
France of glory, England of constitutional 
government, America of equal rights. 

It was a splendid inheritance of liberty 
which came to the new world at Yorktown, 
and for fifty years its spirit was, next to 
that of the manger of Bethlehem, the one 
uplifting force of earth. It modified and 
moulded the governments of the world. 
It meant then, and means to-day, in the 
heart-beat of lowly hope, the possible 
sovereignty of the plain people, the 
majesty of liberty within the law, the 
force of a great purpose and the benedic- 
tion of a sincere life. 

Unhappily the civil war, lofty as was its 
purpose, sowed the seeds of speculation 
and unrest, which, fertilized by the won- 
derful discoveries of science and material 
development, have in the opening years of 
the new century borne fruit which bids fair 
to become to the high promises of our 
national infancy as the apples of Eden to 
the race. 

We are in an era of the resurrection of 
the golden calf. At the shrine of Mammon 
the nation is bowing. Selfishness covets 
all its surroundings, and hesitates not at 
the method of its obtaining. The trail of 
the dollar is over men and institutions. 

A new feudal system is obtaining, the 
feudalism of corporations. As truly as 
the barons of the middle ages divided the 
territory and the people, so the great 
aggregations of wealth—the sugar kings, 
the railway magnates, the cattle barons, 
the oil princes—divide this nation and 
hold its people in vassalage,— not with 
the harsh force of sword and pike, but 
with the arts of high finance and sharp in- 
terpretation of the law. 

An epidemic of varioloid of truth is 
prevalent. The food we eat, the clothes 
we wear, the lights we burn, the books our 
children study, bear the impress of falsity 
in mode of manufacture. Men gather in 
political conventions and formulate plat- 
forms solely for public consumption, with 
neither desire nor intention of carrying 
their declarations into effect. 

State and nation seem to prefer a phan- 
tom law, statutes with form but without 
substance. Legislation is dictated by 
powerful interests private in character. 
Laws are enforced only so far as policy 
dictates. The curse of the age is the law- 
lessness of law-enforcement. 

Where is the remedy? This is a govern- 
ment of parties, necessarily so, and no 
thinking man would have it otherwise. 
The existing conditions must find relief 
at the ballot box. Improvement comes, 
if at all, under the half-loaf system now 
existing, too slowly to be perceptible. 
We have looked to the schools for fifty 
years, and the ballot is no purer. The 
farwer has tried his hand at reform in an 
alliance continent wide, and has with- 
drawn defeated. The citizen foreign-born 
has not yet reached the high level which 
the times demand. The one hope is to 
double the electorate by clothing women 
with the franchise. 

(Concluded on last column.) 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hareizt Taytor Urron and Exvizasets J. Hausen. 





National Press Report for 1904-1905. 

Eighty thousand general articles have been sent out since our last Annual Con- 
vention, either directly to the papers or through the various chairmen of press work. 
The National chairman has furnished 3,400 papers with suffrage matter, and the vari- 
ous State chairmen have furnished over 1,300 additional papers, making a total of 
4,700 papers that have received the gospel of equal rights through our association dur- 
ing the past year. 1,945 special articles have been furnished to the large city papers, 
These are much longer than our general articles, and as a rule are in reply to some- 
thing that has appeared in the newspapers or magazines, or to the utterances of some 
prominent speaker. Occasional articles are sent to our various newspaper syndicates, 
which, when the article is used, assures its appearance in many additional papers. 

We do not send these articles irrespective of whether we know them to be used 
or not. Even after an editor has expressed a willingness to use our articles, they are 
not sent for any length of time without our knowing in some way whether they are 
appearing in his paper. It is sometimes difficult to make sure regarding this point, 
but we always insist, after sending a number of articles, that we be assured regarding 
their use, either by a copy of the paper, or a reply to our communications. I believe 
that many of our State chairmen, for lack either of money or of time to write, or both, 
fail to follow their articles and make sure that a goodly portion at least are used. We 
do not expect that all will be published, but we should be sure that at least one-half 
are used. If they are not, we should send Jess frequently. We gain nothing by send- 
ing several articles, with one cent postage, that go into the waste basket, when a let- 
ter with a two cent stamp and an addressed postal for reply would inform us that 
none of our articles are being published. We have a right to insist upon an occas- 
ional assurance regarding the use of our contributions. Many editors put us on their 
mailing list; others send us marked copies whenever our articles are used. 

Each paper in Portland, Or., has been furnished with personal sketches of every 
officer and speaker connected with the National Convention, also with copies of every 
report that we could obtain. 2,500 of the Calls for this Convention have been sent 
out from press headquarters. Nineteen States have chairmen of press work, who look 
after the papers in their respective States. Some of these are doing effective work, 
others very little. 

We furnish the various chairmen of press work with as many copies of at least 
two articles each week as they can use. These articles materially lessen the labors of 
our press workers, but they are not intended to take the place of special articles, and no 
chairman should consider that she has done the best possible work who only sends 
those articles to her papers, unless all her papers will use them, which is not likely 
to be the case. These are the very best short articles that can be found. When the 
editor will not use them, there are many ways in which they can be made valuable by 
the use of a little ingenuity on the part of the press chairman. Whenever possible, 
they are made to partake of the nature of news, but in these days, when the papers 
are on the alert for every item of news, and it is telegraphed all over the country, it 
is difficult to find news upon the subject that has not already been sent broadcast, 
and it would be a useless expenditure of time and money to send out what bad already 
been sent out by the Associated Press. These news items, however, often serve asa 
nucleus for a suffrage argument, which makes them more available in the newspapers. 

Scarcely a week passes without our receiving calls for material for debates, essays, 
newspaper articles, etc. All this is encouraging, as it shows that woman suffrage is 
considered a live issue even by those not particularly interested in it. 

The activity of our opponents, while it has caused us much additional labor, has 
nevertheless served a good purpose by keeping up a lively interest in our cause through 
the newspapers. 

The resignation of Hon, John Shafroth from his seat in Congress on account of 
election frauds, and the unseating of Governor Adams of Colorado, were both em- 
braced with enthusiasm by the opposition, and for weeks every opponent who could 
wield a pen called upon the world to witness the results of woman suffrage. It mat- 
tered not that both Mr. Shafroth and Governor Adams had publicly declared that 
women were in no wise responsible for the frauds; the opponents would not allow 
a little thing like the truth to stand in the way. 

Some 5,000 replies to these fabrications were sent out from the press headquar- 
ters, written by several members of our Association and by people residing in Colo 
rado. Many replies were also sent out to the report of the Museley Educational Com- 
mission of England and the Male Teachers’ Association of New York, to the effect 
that women should not be employed to teach boys over ten years of age, and that 
teaching was interfering with the marriage of so many women, and thus prohibiting 
them from taking their natural place in the world. 

In giving his reasons why the woman suffrage movement had failed, as he claimed 
it bad, Rafford Pyke, in the December Cosmopolitan, said it was because it had always 
been in the bands of the ‘‘brawling, noisy howlers and shriekers, who were always hold. 
ing conventions and denouncing the tyrant man, and who have been making a holy 
show of themselves for fifty years.’’ Several hundred replies to this were sent to the 
large city papers. 

Later came the article from Ex-President Cleveland in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
denouncing women’s clubs, and especially equal rights clubs. Owing to the promi- 
nence of the writer, this article has received a more extended notice through the 
press than anything that has been said for some time. The comments upon his effus- 
ion have run the gauntlet from the sublime to the ridiculous. The poet bas sung 
about him, the funny man has caricatured him, and the sober writers have taken him 
to task for his uncalled-for interference with the work of women. Over 1,200 replies 
to him have been sent out from the press headquarters. Many outside our Associa- 
tion have also taken him to task. 

The last prominent man to strike a blow at woman suffrage was Cardinal Gibbons 
in his address before the women students of Trinity College, in Washington, D.C. A 
reply to him by Mrs. Ida H. Harper was sent from the press headquarters to about 80 
of our large city papers, and several hundred shorter replies were sent out as a National 
article, 

Our labors are by no means ended by simply sending articles to the newspapers or 
the various chairmen of press work. The book-keeping is an important factor. In 
addition to the regular correspondence, composing, copying, mailing, etc., a record 
must be kept of every paper, its circulation, daily or weekly, what articles have been 
sent and when, also the replies received. Some editors will use only articles of a certain 
style and length, others only special articles. Some will use an article every week, 
others once in two, three or four weeks, A note must be made of all this. If a copy of 
the paper containing our article is received, this fact is also noted, and recognized in 
the next letter. Many papers put us on their mailing list. We note this fact and 
return thanks. If we receive through the clipping bureau an article that we have sent 
to some paper, that fact is also noted in our record book. 

NEW YORK. 

New York State takes the lead with 500 papers using suffrage matter regularly, 
and many others occasionally. Fifty papers are furnished with plate matter, free, at 
a cost to the State of $254 for the past year. Many papers solicit this matter, but, 
owing to the expense, the list cannot be enlarged. In addition to the papers furnished 
by the State chairman, there are county chairmen of press work in 11 counties, There 
are without doubt 600 papers in New York State that use our suffrage articles. 

_ PENNSYLVANIA, 

Second on the list comes Pennsylvania, with 400 papers furnished regularly and 
22 furnished occasionally. Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer is chairman, and has sent out some 
4,000 special articles in addition to those furnished by the National. She has six local 
press workers who look after the papers in their respective localities. The general 
attitude of the press she considers favorable. The work has cost the State $207 the 
past year. She estimates that 80 per cent. of the articles are used. 

IOWA. 

Iowa press work is divided into two sections, with a chairman for each, thus 
dividing the labor. Miss Alice Priest is chairman of the western half, and furnishes 
160 papers regularly with the National articles. She also furnishes three city papers 
with occasional specials. Over one-third of the papers in her section publish our 
articles. Mrs. Kate Powers has charge of the eastern section, where she furnishes 
90 papers. Mrs. Powers reports that she has written every editor in her section, and 
received replies from over half of them. ’ 

ILLINOIS, 

Mrs. Iva Wooden, chairman, reports 167 papers as using suffrage matter regularly. 
In addition she furnishes occasional articles to the Chicago dailies and a few religious 
papers. Many of her papers cordially endorse the movement, and use our articles 





editorially. Sbe bas been solicited for | 


suffrage matter by six different papers, 
which she considers very encouraging. 


NEBRASKA. 

Miss Nelly E. Taylor has charge of the 
work, and 146 papers out of a total of 610 
use our suffrage matter. Miss Taylor has 
had charge of the work only since Feb. 1, 
and therefore is not able to report fully. 

OHIO. 

One hundred and nine papers are fur- 
nished regularly with suffrage matter by 
the State chairman, and 25 other papers 
by local assistants, making 134 papers re- 
ceiving our articles. Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hauser has charge of the work, and since 
our last convention has sent out 2,880 of 
the National articles and 3,555 copies of 
83 articles written by herself, which is 
certainly a fine showing. 

KENTUCKY. 

Mrs, Lida Calvert Obenchain has been 
doing most effective work. She furnishes 
87 papers with suffrage matter regu- 
larly. She has written several special 
articles for the State papers, and many 
of the National articles have been from 
her pen. Mrs, Obenchain has recently 
sent a circular letter to her list of papers 
asking of them an editorial expression up- 
on several questions contained in her cir- 
cular. The result has not been learned. 


OKLAHOMA, 

Miss Anna Laskey sends articles to 76 
papers. She believes they are very gener- 
ally used, and that a majority of the papeis 
are favorable. 

MINNESOTA. 

Mrs, Eugenia B. Farmer, chairman, fur- 
nishes 60 papers with the National articles. 
While she has not so large a list of papers 
as some, she has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that all the articles are used. . Her 
papers all send her copies whenever they 
use her contributions. She also keeps her 
editors supplied with Progress and the 
small leaflets. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Mrs. Jessie G. Manley has 25 papers that 
publish suffrage articles regularly, and 20 
that use them occasionally. She thinks 
two-thirds or more of the articles are used. 
In Wheeling and Fairmont there are wom- 
en who look after their local papers. The 
attitude of the press is growing better 
every year. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Here little work is being done, owing to 
lack of funds. Mrs, A. A, Truesdell, State 
chairman, furnishes 6 papers regularly 
and 5 papers occasionally with suffrage 
matter. She could do more had she the 
funds to pay the necessary expenses. 

MAINE, 

Maine bas furnished 17 papers regularly 
with syndicate article. The chairman is 
Miss Nellie L. Guilford. 

The remaining State chairmen have 
failed to report, from which it may safely 
be inferred that little or nothing is being 
done, In a few States there are chairmen 
of press work who attend to sending mat- 
ter of local interest to their papers, and 
depend upon the National chairman to 
furnish their papers with general suffrage 
articles. 

In all States that have not a State chair- 
man, articles are sent directly to the pa. 
pers from the National press headquarters. 


Miss Alice Priest of Iowa, in her report,. 


suggests that we make a point of writing 
an editor, expressing our appreciation, 
whenever he gives space to our articles or 
expresses himself editorially in our behalf. 
This is an important suggestion, and some- 
thing which every woman interested in our 
cause should help along. To be most ef- 
fective, these expressions should come 
from the readers of the paper. No class 


of people appreciate words of appreciation ' 


more than editors, I notice some of our 
women are very thoughtful along these 
lines, and I often receive from editors 
papers containing a note thanking them 
for their editorial on woman suffrage, 
they having omitted the signature. 

Miss Elizabeth Hauser, chairman of 
press work in Ohio, attended the Ohio 
Associated Dailies’ Convention, with 
much profit. She thinks it a great 
help to become acquainted with the 
editors and managers. We all know 
personal interviews are far more effective 
than correspondence, and trust that our 
press chairmen will avail themselves of 
every opportunity for personal interviews 
with editors, 

The press is growing more and more 
friendly, but we must not deceive our- 
selves into feeling agsured of its help 
when the final test comes. The atti- 
tude of the papers then will depend in 
a great measure upon the attitude of the 
political party of which they are a mouth- 
piece. But even though they work against 
us when the test comes, if they have pre- 
viously published articles in our behalf, 
they will have done us a great good 
through the education of the people. 

I wish again to express my thanks to 
Alice Stone Blackwell, who, no matter 
how burdened with work she may be, can 
always find time to contribute something 
to the general fund of suffrage literature 
to be sent broadcast; to Mrs. Lida Calvert 
Obenchain of Kentucky, to Mrs. Anna C, 
Etz of New York, Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, 
our Headquarters Secretary, and Mrs. ida 
H. Harper, all of whom have freely given 
of their contributions for the general good. 

Whenever an opportunity presents it- 
seif upon which a suffrage argument can 





be hung, every woman interested in the 
subject should avail herself of it without 
waiting to be made a member of a press 
committtee. What we need is a greater 
number of women expressing themselves 
upon the subject through their loca) 
papers. It would carry far more influence 
for half a dozen women to express them. 
selves once through the press than for one 
woman to express herself half a dozen 
times. 

It is not always the most profound 
writer who makes the most success{u) 
chairman, but rather the one who is quick 
to grasp a current fact, public utterance, 
or item of news, and turn it into a suf- 
frage argument. Such articles will be 
gladly welcomed by the press if offered by 
some local woman. 

As a rule our articles must be short and 
to the point in order to insure their pubii- 
cation, but please do not infer that be- 
cause they are short they are easily ob- 
tained. You have undoubtedly heard of 
the prominent newspaper writer who was 
engaged to write a certain number of short 
articles for a large newspaper. One day 
he wrote @ long article and enclosed it 
with a letter to the editor, asking to be 
excused this time, as he did not have time 
to write a short one. One of the greatest 
difficulties with which we have to contend 
is the securing of short, spicy articles, 
We can find any number of long, finely 
written and interesting articles, but the 
newspapers must have short ones asa rule, 
The ability to condense into a few para- 
graphs the thought usually contained in 
several pages is possessed by compara- 
tively few people. It is, however, what is 
needed in these rushing times, 

The newspapers are the great educators 
of the day, and reach the people as noth- 
ing else can. We must appreciate this 
fact, and avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity open to us. 

ELNORA M. BABCOCK, 
Chairman Press Committee. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

There are only five women physicians 
in all West Virginia. Dr. Harriet B. Jones, 
of Wheeling, in her recent address to the 
women of the American Medical Associa- 
tion at Portland, Or., called attention to 
this fact. She said that there is a good 
field for women doctors in her State, and 
mentioned several large towns that are as 
yet without any. She wishes that some 
of the young women newly graduated 
from the medical schools, who are now 
looking for a field of usefulness, could be 
induced to come there, 

Dr. Cummings of Seattle, the president 
of the Washington State Equal Suffrage 
Association, is a Kentuckian by birth and 
rearing. Her family disapproved of wom- 
en doctors, and would not help her finan- 
cially to gain her medieal education; and 
she met with many other difficulties from 
the prejudice that prevailed so strongly in 
the South some years ago, but is now 
much modified. She persevered, however, 
and finally took her degree from the med- 
ical school of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, at Evanston, Il]. Later she married 
another doctor. They are living in Seattle 
for the sake of the health of an invalid 
daughter. Dr. Cummings has been espe- 
cially successful in treating the diseases 
of children, She says the fact that she is 
a mother as well as a doctor gives her a 
distinct advantage in such cases. 





———_-* 


JUDGE LOWELL ON CITIZENSHIP. 








(Concluded from first column.) 


The reforms of the last century have 
come from women. Man has few to his 
credit, because he could not measure 
them by the only standard he had mas- 
tered, that of the dollar. Witness the 
movement for female education led by 
Mary Lyon, the birth of the Red Cross in 
the work of Florence Nightingale, the in- 
stitution of modern prison methods under 
the inspiration of Elizabeth Fry, and the 
campaigns for temperance and socia)] pur- 
ity under the leadership of Miss Willard. 

The electorate of the republic needs the 
inspiring influence of women at the ballot 
box, and the full mission of this republic 
to the world will never be met until she is 
admitted there. 

Not color, or creed, or sex, but patriotic 
honesty, must be the test of citizenship, if 
the republic lives. 


LOUCESTE 


And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


[ROUND 75, Single fare 50¢ 


Cape Ann and Uity of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..-——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M. —— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A.M ; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 
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